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promptly ratified and proclaimed to the world. Least 
of all was opposition to have been expected in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. As soon as opposition devel- 
oped in the Senate, our Board, individually and collect- 
ively, in common with many other agencies, did what it 
could to bring public sentiment to bear in favor of ratifi- 
cation. At the meeting of the Board in January a strong 
memorial was drawn up and forwarded to the Senate, 
officially signed by the President and Secretary of the 
Society. 

But all efforts to save the treaty have failed. After 
being amended almost beyond recognition, it was finally 
killed when the vote was taken on the 5th instant, a day 
which ought hereafter to be counted among the dark days 
in our national life. It has been a painful spectacle to 
see the wishes and high purposes of two great peoples 
thus thwarted by the selfish prejudices and unworthy 
dislikes of a mere handful of men in power. 

But the cause of arbitration is not lost. It has re- 
ceived a severe blow. It has been wounded in the house 
of its friends. It has been discredited before the world 
by the seeming desertion of its greatest champion. But 
it is not dead. Our country has not proven false to itself. 
It has been misrepresented, betrayed. The cause of 
arbitration is stronger in our country to-day than ever 
before. Its friends are more numerous. The trial 
through which it has passed has greatly strengthened it 
in their affections. 

The duty of the members of this Society, which has so 
long championed the cause, and of all the friends of 
peace throughout the land, is at the present hour per- 
fectly clear. No backward step must be taken. There 
must be no halting, no air of defeat. The movement for 
an Anglo-American treaty must be at once renewed 
with increased vigor and courage, and the principles of 
justice, love and peace, for which the Society stands, 
must be spread abroad through the earth by every means 
at command. Even if this treaty had stood, there would 
still have remained an immense work to do. Various 
events of the year indicate that the spirit of injustice, 
hatred and strife are still dominant in many parts of the 
world. 

THE CUBAN WAR. 

The insurrection against Spanish misrule in Cuba has 
continued through the year. All the efforts of Spain to 
suppress it have so far failed. The island lies in waste, 
and there is suffering and starvation in many parts of it. 
Our government has continued its policy of non-interfer- 
ence in the matter, wisely, as we think, when all the in- 
terests involved are taken into account. 

THE REBELLION IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

Another insurrection against Spanish authority has 
been in progress in the Philippine Islands, the merits of 
which it is difficult at this distance to determine. The 
latest reports indicate that this insurrection has about 
exhausted itself and must soon come to an end. 

THE SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

The situation in South Africa at the present time is far 
from hopeful. The evil effects of the Jameson raid on 
the Transvaal, under what has proved to be the direct 
authority of the Governor of the English South African 
colonies, have not disappeared. The present attitude of 
England toward the Dutch colonies seems to be inexcus- 
ably belligerent, and may at any time produce an open 



rupture with the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
which have recently entered into a federation. The 
Transvaal government and the British are both preparing 
for war. The course of the British Colonial Secretary is 
strongly opposed in the House of Commons by the 
Liberal leaders. 

THE GRAECO-TURKISH WAR. 

Most discouraging of all the events of the year is the 
war recently broken out suddenly and unexpectedly 
between Greece and Turkey; because it touches so 
closely those European questions and dispositions which 
render a great and disastrous conflict always imminent 
and mock all hope of an early coming of the era of good- 
will and peace. The causes of the war were not simply 
Greek love of liberty and right, coupled with an almost 
insane rashness ; not simply the selfish, meddlesome, 
vacillating and incoherent course of the powers ; nor 
again the long-continued cruel, fanatical and loathsome 
atrocities of the Turk. Deeper than all these proximate 
causes is the selfish, greedy, exclusive, barbarous spirit 
which rules everywhere in European international politics, 
which has spread its blight everywhere. Greece and 
Turkey share in this spirit each in its own way. The 
friends of peace must not stop with merely superficial 
criticism. They must go to the root of the matter. They 
must demand with ever greater insistence a radical 
change of spirit. The public sentiment already forming 
in Europe in favor of such a new spirit must be stimu- 
lated until it grows into a controlling force. Not till this 
is done will the danger of wars cease and such questions 
as the Cretan and the Armenian become easy of solution. 

GROWTH OP ARMAMENTS. 

There is no immediate prospect of a cessation in the 
growth of European armaments. England continues to 
increase her war fleet. France has determined to enter 
upon a large and costly extension of her navy. The Ger- 
man government also seems determined to bring the Ger- 
man navy up to a first class sea power, though temporarily 
defeated in its purpose by the Reichstag. China and Ja- 
pan are both steadily adding to their navies. The United 
States also is now in the full tide of naval extension, the 
burdensome and dangerous outcome of which both the 
government officials and the people seem unwilling to see. 

DARKNESS AND LIGHT. 

While the light of the coming peace is steadily growing 
brighter, the darkness of ill-will and strife is still very 
deep. There is much in the events of the year for which 
we may be profoundly thankful, but there is also much 
to deplore. There remains before the members of this 
Society and all kindred organizations enough to be done 
to call forth their most earnest and patient efforts, and 
their highest devotion to God and to duty. Righteousness 
and peace will some day reign in the earth, but only as 
faithful men and women labor and pray for their coming. 

By order of the Board of Directors, May 12, 1897. 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 



OPINIONS ON THE DEFEAT OF THE ARBITRA- 
TION TREATY. 

THE INDEPENDENT. 

The Senate has killed the Arbitration treaty. Its ac- 
tion is exasperating. It would have been discouraging, 
too, if arbitration itself were killed. The principle lives, 
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but the particular plan for its application is remorselessly 
sacrificed. It was an admirable plan, drawn with great 
skill, secured with great difficulty, and welcomed with 
great applause. The Senate brings it all to naught, and 
for no good reason. Its whole course of dealing with it 
has been exasperating. It was detained in committee, it 
was delayed in the general debate, it was on the shelf 
when the regular session ended ; it was taken down and 
delayed and debated and debated and delayed in the 
special session until the people got tired waiting for the 
final result. It was amended almost to the limits of pos- 
sibility and so reduced in merit that some of its warmest 
friends felt indifferent as to its fate, and then it was 
killed. And most of the delay, much of the debate and 
many of the amendments were needless, and most need- 
less of all was the rejection. 

The Senate is a continuous body and cannot be sum- 
marily dealt with. It is a slow and tedious process to 
change its make-up. It has too little sense of responsi- 
bility, and has become more or less callous to public 
criticism. Senators are apt to take refuge behind their 
prerogatives. But they must not be allowed to escape 
the storm of public displeasure which their rejection of 
the treaty of arbitration has caused. 

We can hold up to public view the men who are re- 
sponsible for the rejection. Who are they and what rea- 
sons do they give for bringing upon the American people 
a great humiliation before the nations of the world? 
They are largely free Silver men, though not exclusively 
so. All the populists but one were with them ; all the 
Silver Republicans, nearly half the Democrats, and about 
a fifth of the Republicans. What is the conclusion? It 
is that the ardent Silver Senators dislike England because 
she so staunchly maintains the gold standard. There is 
no logical connection between arbitration and free coin- 
age of silver ; but there is a logical connection between 
prejudices, and this prejudice, is linked with others, and 
all are covered with a cloak called Americanism. 

When we look for real, tangible, weighty reasons for 
the rejection of the treaty we do not find them. The pos- 
sibility of involving questions of national policy and in- 
tegrity was wholly eliminated. The treaty was rendered 
perfectly harmless by emendation, and when amendment 
could not further go, they killed the rest by a stroke — 
Morgan and Mills, Quay and Carter, Teller and Daniel, — 
Kansas and Arkansas, Nevada and Idaho, North and 
South Dakota, Utah and Montana, Colorado and Texas — 
killed it in the guise of constitutional duty, killed it in 
the name of American policy ! 

With shame we say to the world, we prayed for arbi- 
tration and when it was offered rejected it ; we begged for 
the treaty, and when we got it we cast it back. With 
deep indignation we say to the thirty-one Senators who 
have brought humiliation upon us, you have betrayed a 
great and noble cause and brought defeat upon it ; but 
you have not killed it. You have put off for a while the 
day of victory ; but the purpose is fixed in the hearts of 
the people, and they will live to see it accomplished and 
to see you regret your foolish prejudices and short-sight- 
edness. You won only because one of your votes con- 
stitutionally balanced two of the votes on the other side. 
You were in an actual minority. Nearly twice as many 
were on the right side in opposition to you. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

The causes which seem to us to have operated in bring- 



ing about the rejection of this Treaty were chiefly four : 
(1) Personal antagonism to President Cleveland and Secre- 
tary Olney created a prejudice against the Treaty, and 
Senators once committed against it were not sufficiently 
large-minded to change their position. (2) The Treaty 
would have had the effect to reduce the prerogatives of the 
Senate, by transferring from the Executive Department, 
of which in the ratification of the treaties the Senate is 
a part, to the Judicial Department the adjustment of 
international difficulties. Like all aristocratic bodies, the 
Senate is exceedingly jealous of anything which threatens 
a diminution of its powers. (3) The hostility to Eng- 
land, which we regret to believe is widespread, though we 
hope not deeply seated, and which has been recently in- 
tensified by the extraordinary inaction of Great Britain 
in the presence of the Armenian massacres and its still 
more extraordinary action in respect to Crete and Greece, 
operated strongly against the Treaty. (4) The general 
spirit of conservatism, which leads a great many men to 
think nothing can be which has not been, and to oppose 
the principle of international judicial system simply be- 
cause it is a novelty in international relations, made some 
Senators regard the Treaty as impracticable. 

We are inclined to think that the defeat of the Treaty, 
as emasculated, will in the end prove more advantageous 
than its adoption. With an emasculated Treaty the 
country might have been satisfied ; w th its defeat the 
country will not be satisfied. The lovers of peace must 
begin a new agitation, not for international arbitration, 
but for the establishment of a permanent court of judica- 
ture, to which all international questions of every de- 
scription must be submitted as a matter of course, exactly 
as all controversies between the States of the Union are 
submitted to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The next proposition should be, not for a tentative tribu- 
nal for the adjustment of difficulties between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, but for a permanent tribunal 
for the adjustment of all controversies between the United 
States and any civilized nation which will join us in this 
endeavor to substitute law for war — that is, reason for 
brute force. 

THE CONGREGA.TIONALIST. 

No great disappointment was felt, by the public be- 
cause of the rejection of the treaty. Practically it had 
been rejected already through the amendments which had 
emasculated it. The disappointment felt when the Sen- 
ate began to show a disposition to defeat the original 
treaty was more profound and widespread than has been 
displayed in this country concerning any legislative 
measure during the present generation. There can be no 
question that a very important advance has been made in 
the last sixteen months in the direction of peace and 
unity between the two great English-speaking nations. 
This period will have peculiar significance in their history. 
In both countries the people have faced immediate possi- 
bilities of war with each other. They recoiled from these 
possibilities because of ties of blood, of common trusts 
and united aims. They have realized what war between 
them would destroy. They have weighed the possibilities 
of reasonable settlement of difficulties that may arise be- 
tween them by referring them for decision to able and ex- 
perienced judges. It would be far more difficult to in- 
volve Great Britain and the United States in war to-day 
than it might have been two years ago. The people in 
both nations understand one another better, have deeper 
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mutual respect and desire more earnestly one another's 
welfare. Especially do we rejoice that the sympathy of 
educated men and women, so far as expressed, has been 
almost unanimous in this matter. We believe that that 
feeling is still more general in England toward us. In 
both countries it is steadily growing. Enlarged mutual 
acquaintance will strengthen it. Increasing popular in- 
telligence will give the principle of arbitration so firm a 
hold in both nations that it will either be embodied in a 
permanent treaty or be sure to be employed in any case 
which may threaten conflict. The arbitration treaty has 
failed, but the consideration of it has done much to make 
war impossible and to strengthen the bonds of friendship 
between the people of our nation and of our mother 
country, whose language and history and faith and aims 
are ours. 

THE ADVANCE. 

Of course further proof that the Senate is not degener- 
ating is furnished by its rejection of the arbitration treaty, 
one of the most enlightened and beneficent measures ever 
offered for its consideration. The reasoning, too, of 
those who opposed it, is Websterian, reminding one of 
the halcyon days of the Senate. The first reason was, 
that there was a good chance to get even with Olney. 
What difference did it make that the treaty marked a 
great step forward in civilization, by settling differences 
according to reason rather than by a trial of brute 
strength. The personal grudges of Senators were of 
more importance than civilization. In the second place, 
England has the gold standard, and therefore the silver 
Senators were in favor of our exhausting and debasing 
ourselves by war, rather than securing a great permanent 
advantage to ourselves by a peaceable agreement with 
this country. We would refuse to believe that men pre- 
tending to be rational beings acted upon an arbitration 
treaty from such a consideration, if it were not vouched 
for by two able correspondents. In the third place 
England is a well known " land-grabber " and oppressor 
of weaker peoples (though invariably to their advantage, 
if we may trust our missionaries' testimony) , and this 
treaty is not made by her in good faith, but " to free her 
hands," so that she may do more grabbing and oppressing. 
Therefore we must keep ourselves in danger of war, 
when peace is offered, for the sake of holding a club over 
England to " hand her in order." This argument sur- 
passes the others in fantastic originality. Yet it was 
actually for these that the arbitration treaty, so earnestly 
desired by the people, was rejected. • 

zion's herald. 
Had the Anglo-American Convention negotiated by 
Secretary Olney and Sir Julian Pauncefote failed of rati- 
fication by the Senate, the indignation of the American 
people would have been intense. But that convention 
had been so riddled by amendments and limitations, its 
whole scope and purpose had been so narrowed, that 
scarcely anything was left of the original articles save an 
agreement to arbitrate certain pecuniary claims. It had 
been so emasculated by the determination of the Senate 
that the prerogatives of that body in treaty-making should 
be recognized, and by an indisposition on its part to 
change our national policy, that popular interest in the 
ratification of the convention had practically ceased, and 
the announcement of its rejection was received with 
apathy. The feeling has gradually prevailed that, how- 



ever desirable it might be to bring about an amicable 
agreement with Great Britain to which appeal might be 
made in the event of dispute, extreme care and deliber- 
ation is needed lest such an agreement should prove in 
the end an " entangling alliance "or a hindrance to our 
own development. For the present at least, the attitude 
of this country is well expressed in the joint resolution in- 
troduced by Senator Bacon, to the effect that the United 
States deprecates war and desires the maintenance of 
peace and friendship with all sections ; that it favors the 
principle and practice of international arbitration, and 
invites all the civilized nations to make a corresponding 
and reciprocal declaration. 

THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

The friends of international arbitration will regret the 
action of the Senate, or rather one-third of that body, 
in defeating the proposed treaty between Great Britain 
and America. But, in view of the constitution of the 
Senate, its true significance will not be mistaken either 
by the American people or the world at large. The Sen- 
ate has become an irresponsible body, whether it has to 
deal with domestic or with foreign politics, and has long 
since forfeited its character as a check upon popular im- 
pulse. The discussion of the treaty behind closed doors ; 
the settlement of it, not according to its own merits, but 
at the bidding of prejudices created by reference to events 
which have no place in the issue ; the groundless mistrust 
of a nation with whom this country is at peace, and with 
whom it is doing an enormous business every year, — 
and all this against the general good sense of the Ameri- 
can people, — stamps the character of the Senate as 
neither Republican nor Democratic. The question is not 
settled. The two great English-speaking nations are not 
going to be permanently separated in their dearest hopes 
and interests by a mere political cabal, in what, with a 
strange incongruity, is called the "upper chamber" of 
the legislature. Both countries are well able to take 
care of themselves, with or without such a treaty as that 
which was proposed by the Cleveland Cabinet; but it 
was hoped that they might set a splendid example to the 
world of the way in which great and professedly Chris- 
tian nations might settle their difficulties. 
the nation. 
By a vote of 43 to 26, or, counting pairs, 52 to 31, the 
arbitration treaty was defeated in the Senate on May 5. 
Fifteen of the opposition are put down as coming from 
Kansas, Tennessee, North Carolina, Montana, Virginia, 
North Dakota, Idaho, Arkansas, Nevada, Texas, Ala- 
bama, South Dakota and Utah— States representing 
about a fifth of the whole population of the United 
States, Twenty-five out of the whole thirty-one were 
advocates of the free coinage of silver. There was no 
division on party lines whatever. The vote on the other 
side, which shows the Senate as standing five to three in 
favor of arbitration, was equally significant. It repre- 
sented almost the whole character and intelligence of the 
country, whether we count by communities or men. To 
say nothing of New England or the Middle States, 
wherever throughout the United States the Senator acted 
as the representative of public as opposed to private in- 
terests, wherever he voted free from the dictation of a 
ring or machine and was an intelligent man, his vote was 
given for the treaty. The exceptions only emphasize 
this. If Quay and Penrose both voted, as the lists show, 
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against the treaty, we need no explanation of the fact. 
In other words, an analysis of the vote shows that even 
in the Senate the general sentiment of the body reflected 
very fairly the sentiment of the country. The Senate 
was five to three in favor of the treaty, and if the Consti- 
tution allowed treaties to be ratified by a majority vote, 
we should to-day be congratulating one another over a 
great victory. 

THE EVANGELIST. 

We are in mourning this week over the sad issue of the 
war between Greece and Turkey, which is a reproach to 
civilization. But why should we cast reproach upon 
other nations, when we have a cause for humiliation in 
our own? Greece is not the only country that has had 
her disasters and defeat. We, too, boastful as we are of 
our liberal as well as enlightened government, have to make 
a pitiful confession that we deliberately — not in the ex- 
citement of war, but in a quietness remote from all 
alarms — have rejected an offer of perpetual peace in a 
way that should make us hang our heads in shame. 
Some time in the last year England proposed to us that 
hereafter, in case of any difference between us, we should 
refer the matter to arbitration by outside parties, who 
would have no interest but that of justice and peace. 
Never was there a more honorable proposal by one coun- 
try to another. For months it has been before the Sen- 
ate of the United States, to be at last rejected, in direct 
contradiction to our own principles, for we have been ac- 
customed to look upon arbitration as an American idea. 
The vote stood 43 to 26. A change of three votes would 
have carried it. But three "fire-eaters " defeated it, and 
thus put off arbitration to a future time — it may be 
months, it may be years. A pretty piece of business it 
is for our august Senate, which is supposed to be the 
centre of all justice and dignity ! However, we do not 
give up the contest. If arbitration does not triumph 
now, it will by and by, for it is with justice as with free- 
dom, of which we are told that 

" Freedom's battle once begtin, 
Though often lost, is ever won." 

THE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. 

The feeling of many in the nation is forcibly expressed 
in the following lines by Ernest H. Crosby 

ON THE REJECTION OF THE ARBITRATION TREATY. 

Shame on a Senate which withstands 
The efforts of two mighty lands 
Frankly to grasp each other's hands ! 

Are they our servants ? Should they then 
Bring all our dreams to naught again 
Of peace on earth, good will toward men ? 

From every class, North, South, East, West, 
Goes up one earnest, loud request, 
" Give us our treaty and be blest! " 

The workingman with outstretched hand 
Asks but to work — makes one demand 
That peace and plenty cheer the land. 

But no, this deaf, degenerate crew 
Want plenty solely for the few ; 
Let war then split our race in two. 

Turn back the years ; let growth stand still 
And nourish every social ill, 
If so these triflers get their fill. 



Shall bluster, envy, spite, conceit 
Elate at this their latest feat, 
Boast that their victory is complete ? 

What monarch, drunk with martial lust, 
Treading his subjects in the dust, 
E'er proved more recreant to his trust ? 

Are these our patriots, these, the blind 
Whose love of country is combined 
With petty hate for all mankind ? 

Nay ; from their rule we pray release, 
Soon may such love of country cease. 
They know not love that love not peace. 

CITY AND STATE. 

Pennsylvania Mocks Her Founder. 

The Commonwealth of the City of Brotherly Love, the 
home of Penn, the apostle of peace, the region whence 
many an anti-slavery petition issued, has given its full 
vote in the national Senate to obstruct the principle of 
peace. Once more an attempt to infuse Christianity or 
nobility into nations, to permanently and considerably 
divest their policies, their diplomacy, from meanness, 
mendacity, greed, spite and the blood and devastation 
of war, has failed. Once again distrusting the universal 
doctrine promulgated by French philosophers in the last 
century, that a people can be legislated into salvation 
the student turns back for hope from the nation to the 
individual. Individuals have seen the golden promise of 
arbitration, but the nation is still blind. Inexorable facts 
drive the thinker away from that kind of patriotism which 
Dr. Johnson defined as the last refuge of a scoundrel. 
The suspicions, the punctilios, of quibbling pride which 
two gentlemen could settle in ten minutes' sensible talk 
may still, according to the dictum of the United States 
of America, drive the nation back to the hatreds, the 
arson, the rapine, the cruelty of the stone age, while the 
light gleams meaninglessly from the hand of the goddess 
in New York Harbor. 

A reckoning of the States shows that the guardians of 
the fight privilege come from the South and new West, 
with a strange exception. Texas, born of annexation 
and aggrandizement, votes for war because England is 
said to be a land grabber. But have we a national his- 
torian who will dare tell Mills, the voter, that his State 
was founded on the kind of land absorption of which, 
to excuse his gothic vote, he accuses England. Cali- 
fornia, child of aggrandizement, votes for barbarity 
because England is said to be making new Californias 
in South Africa. Idaho, Kansas, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Utah, Dakota represent conditions friendly to combat. 
But why do the inhabitants of the Commonwealth of 
Peace, the people who have recently been taxed to set 
a colossal statue of Penn, the peacemaker, high over 
their heads, deliberately and alone, of all the original 
13 States save two, — Virginia and North Carolina, — vote 
with the "wild and woolly" to make a mockery of their 
founder and his statue? 

There is sarcasm in the fact that the great peace meet- 
ing, held in Philadelphia Independence Hall last year, 
inadequately reported in her newspapers, though drawing 
its inspiration from a patriotic Pennsylvanian, was chiefly 
supported by voices from other States, while the powers 
that were seemed oblivious of its existence. Why is it 
that, like the Texan, a Pennsylvanian writer of history 
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teaches war and Monroeism from the chair of a univer- 
sity chartered by the sons of the latter day apostle of 
peace? Let Mr. S. G. Fisher, who has congratulated 
Pennsylvania upon her making, explain these anomalies 
in Pennsylvania. 

Upon the alleged attempt, several years ago, of Quay, 
the Boss, to carve out a new county and name it after 
himself, certain of us who tried to formulate a petition to 
the Governor begging a veto to the scheme, had an oppor- 
tunity to feel our city's pulse. How slowly it beat at the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society where petitions were 
said to be out of order, and we were told that " Quay 
County " was no worse than "Cameron County." How 
gentle the pulse movement among the merchants where 
the advice was given to save our powder for a deeper 
grievance. How subdued the throbs within the circle of 
the prandial association of young lawyers known as the 
Lunch Club. Luckily for their digestion they had found 
that the proposed petition was " unconstitutional." 
Touch their State pride if you could. Tell them, as we 
did, that twenty Bostonians could have been found in 
one hour to boil with indignation had legislative trickery 
proposed to saddle the Bay State with a (Ben) Butler 
County. It availed nothing. The notion of a smirched 
map angered them as little as they were rejoiced with the 
news that the bill was vetoed after all and Quay County 
for the time being dead. 

Let Messrs. Fisher and McMaster diagnose, if they 
can, the disease, the sleep, the stupor in the venerable 
Commonwealth, explaining further why the completed 
Pennsylvania has bowed to the Boss for thirty years. 
Whether it be the blindness of old war republicanism not 
yet died out, or the lust for protection ; whether it be bred 
of the ways of the Pennsylvania Railroad or of the love 
of coal and iron ; whether it speaks of the quiescence of 
the Quaker, the isolation of the German, or the intriguing 
of the Irish, let history at last resound its explanation to 
the shame of those who can not grow indignant, or re- 
monstrate, or blush when the neck is bent, of those who 
unreproachingly can send their self- accused legislator a 
servant who, after living four years in the light of Har- 
vard College, ill requites his Alma Mater when he votes 
with his patron to belittle her traditions, to mock the 
founders of his State, and shame his country before the 
enlightened thought of Christendom. —Prof. Henry G. 
Mercer. 

BOSTON HERALD. 

The arbitration treaty was rejected by the Senate yes- 
terday. The vote on the question stood forty-three yeas 
to twenty-six nays. As sixty-nine Senators took part in 
the division, and a two- thirds majority is exacted by the 
constitution, the support of forty-six Senators was neces- 
sary. The affirmative vote fell three below the required 
number. From the arithmetical point of view, it was a 
narrow miss, and probably the failure might have been 
averted if public opinion had pronounced itself as dis- 
tinctly for the treaty in its latest form as it did with re- 
gard to the original form. 

But the emasculation which the treaty suffered in the 
Senate had made the friends of arbitration comparatively 
indifferent to its fate. Reduced to a mere shadow of its 
former self and stripped of all practical value, it hardly 
seemed worth fighting for. No doubt, even in its attenu- 
ation, it carried the recognition of a principle, but this 
recognition had been given, perhaps in a more service- 



able way, by the acclaim of the world when the treaty 
was negotiated. The glory of the making attaches to 
President Cleveland and Secretary Olney ; the shame of 
the rejection rests with the Senate. Sooner or later 
another treaty will be made, and the American people 
will insist on its ratification. 

PHILADELPHIA PRESS. 

The treaty as amended and voted on practically did 
nothing more than recognize the principle of arbitration 
and provide the machinery for its application when all 
the parties should agree to apply it. Its chief value was 
the moral force of its general declaration. Because of 
this moral force the treaty, barren and stripped as it was, 
would be better than nothing. And because of the sacri- 
fice of this moral effect its defeat is to be deplored. The 
adoption of the treaty even in its least effective form 
would have been a distinct gain in the progress of civili- 
zation. A recognition of the principle of arbitration as 
a method of settling international disputes, would be a 
positive influence for peace and humanity. The Press 
believed that the treaty as originally framed and sub- 
mitted to the senate went too far. It was ambiguous and 
uncertain in its terms, and possibly jeopardized the 
American position on some subjects on which no question 
should be permitted. The committee on foreign relations 
sought to eliminate these doubts by its early amendments 
and the Press welcomed them. In the end the process of 
amendment was carried to an extreme, and in freeing the 
treaty from objection on one side it was left open to ob- 
jection on the other. Nevertheless, with its faults it was 
still a movement forward in the pathway of peace, reason 
and right, and its defeat will cast a shade on the good 
name of the republic. 

BALTIMORE NEWS. 

The sage deliberations of the senate do not seem to 
have had any very marked effect in the way of making 
the treaty a mature and perfect document, for one of the 
chief reasons alleged against it in the debate — assuming, 
as we may, that the executive session proceedings were 
reported with substantial correctness — was the inconsis- 
tency in a most important particular between one part of 
the treaty and another. General statements about the 
imperiling of our interests, and the advantage Great 
Britain had taken of us, were about all that usually ap- 
peared on the subject in the newspapers opposing the 
treaty. So far as we have observed, they carefully ab- 
stained from discussing the manner in which Great Brit- 
ain was going to force her wishes upon us, when the 
treaty required that five out of the six arbitrator, and 
therefore two out of the three American arbitrators, must 
agree upon an award in order to make it binding. The 
fact is that the opposition to the arbitration treaty would 
have opposed it just as persistently, no matter what 
form the instrument might have taken. The treaty was 
defeated by a combination of anti-Cleveland and anti- 
English sentiment, and the plea of deliberation has all 
along been nothing more than a transparent pretense. 

CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN. 

The Inter-Ocean has been in favor of this treaty all the 
time, because of firm belief in the principle which under- 
lies it, but it is not to be supposed from its defeat that 
there is any likelihood of war between Great Britain and 
the United States, or that the cause of peace has been 
given a setback. The public sentiment called out on 
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both sides of the Atlantic shows plainly that the English- 
speaking people would look with horror upon a war be- 
tween these two great nations, and it is almost certain 
that if a war cloud should appear in the heavens the ques- 
tion in dispute would be left to arbitration. 

Curiously this treaty had no immediate importance. 
There was no definite end in view. It had no reference 
to any specific trouble now existing. It was designed to 
anticipate and guard against not merely war, but rumors 
of war. During the Cleveland administration great in- 
jury was done by the mere apprehension of war over Vene- 
zuela, remote and slight as was the danger. Everybody 
felt that probably the matter would be fixed up amicably, 
but the bare possibility of a third war between England 
and the United States disturbed commerce and finance. 
Values shrank and business was crippled. This dead 
treaty was born of the desire to provide against a recur- 
rence of the war scare. That was certainly a laudable 
object, but its defeat does not necessarily mean war. In 
fact, it may only mean postponement. It is not improb- 
able that a more satisfactory treaty will be negotiated 
duriDg the McKinley administration. The cause of arbi- 
tration is too important to be allowed to languish. There 
is danger that the people of Great Britain will construe 
the vote in the Senate to mean that the people of the 
United States are not in favor of arbitration. This 
would be far from the truth. The American people are 
earnestly in favor of the principle of arbitration, and this 
vote does not change their attitude. The principle has 
not been condemned — arbitration has not been defeated — 
the plan proposed has not been approved. 
harper's weekly. 
A Dismal Page in Our History. 

And it is this treaty, the first attempt to give systemat- 
ic effect to the proud proclamation of 1890 and to our 
leadership in this great work of progressive civilization — 
it is this treaty that was rejected by the Senate of the 
United States. Considering the preceding events and 
the attendant circumstances, it is difficult to imagine any 
reason that would, before the American people and be- 
fore mankind, justify such a rejection, except the one 
that the treaty in its practical operation would have work- 
ed for international dissension and conflict instead of 
international peace and good-will. Upon no other ground, 
it would seem, could the action of the Senate claim the 
respect of the civilized world. But just this reason is 
missing among those which, so far as the public is in- 
formed, have been assigned by the opponents of the 
treaty for their effort to defeat it. 

It is said that several Senators voted against it because 
they bore Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Olney a grudge, and 
would not let them have the credit of so great an achieve- 
ment. But such a motive of action in the face of so 
momentous a subject appears too inexpressibly mean to 
be entertained by more than a very few persons of ex- 
ceptional smallness. We are also told that almost all 
those who voted against the treaty are furious free-coin- 
age men who hate England as the foremost gold country, 
and were loath to adopt any arrangement calculated to 
prevent foreign conflicts, because a war might force this 
country off the gold basis. Whatever there may be in 
reasoning like this, we cannot lay the flattering unction 
to our souls that the defeat of the treaty was wholly or 
mainly owing only to the speculative hostility of the 



mining camps or the vagaries of the Populists ; for the 
most effective blows against it were struck from the ranks 
of those Senators who finally voted for the treaty, or for 
what was left of it. 

When the text of the treaty first became known it was 
greeted by an enthusiastic uprising in its favor of the 
best public sentiment all over the countrj', of which the 
American people had every reason to be proud, and which 
might properly have had a powerful influence with the 
Senate. The first check it received came from a Senator 
who probably was at heart not opposed to the treaty, but 
who in almost angry tones protested against the intrusion 
of that public sentiment, creating the impression that in 
his view the Senate would the better maintain its dignity 
the more slowly it proceeded and the less regard it paid to 
the urgency of public opinion. This was not a Senator 
from the mining camps, but from New England. The 
second blow came in the shape of an amendment to the 
treaty excluding from its operations those international 
differences which might become really dangerous to inter- 
national peace, and therefore would make a peaceable 
method of settlement especially desirable — an amendment 
implying the suspicion that this treaty was full of snares 
and pitfalls which only the acumen of an exceptionally 
Run-eyed patriot could discern, and which it was highly 
needful to guard against. This amendment, which was, 
if not meant, at least calculated thoroughly to discredit 
the treaty, also came from a New England Senator, a 
professed "friend" of the treaty. After all this and 
more of the same sort, it was discovered that the Senate 
would renounce its prerogative as a part of the treaty- 
making power if it assented to this treaty without amend- 
ing it to the effect that in each specific case of dispute the 
agreement to arbitrate should be submitted to the Senate 
for its approval. When thus the treaty had been thor- 
oughly discredited and disembowelled by its "friends," 
the. ranters against Great Britain as the "hereditary foe," 
the "bully" and so on, with whom no treaty of friendship 
should be made anyhow, had a free field, and the final 
defeat of the treaty was the logical result. 

The Senate, by thus amending and at last defeating 
the arbitration treaty, has virtually changed the proud 
proclamation of 1890 so that it now may read, " The 
President be and is hereby requested to invite negotia- 
tions with foreign governments, to the end that such dif- 
ferences or disputes arising between them and the 
United States may be referred to arbitration as the 
Senate may consider of sufficiently little consequence. 
As to more important matters, we are not sure whether 
the most civilized method of settlement will suit us best." 
That the leadership of the United States in this great 
onward movement of civilization has thus been forfeited 
nobody will deny. The Senate has put the republic in 
the lamentable attitude of a false pretender. But it may 
truthfully be said that the Senate has not in this matter 
represented the people. Never has an international 
agreement been more heartily welcomed than this arbi- 
tration treaty by all those elements of our population, 
from the university to the workshop, whose opinions and 
feelings are entitled to the greatest respect. And the 
American people owe it to themselves, for the protection 
of their good name, to manifest their true sentiment on 
this subject in the strongest possible manner on every 
occasion that may present itself. 

Carl Schurz. 



